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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 1 

By G. L. Walton, M.D. 

Gentlemen: 

In opening the twenty-seventh session of the Association, 
I wish first to express my deep sense of the honor conferred 
in election to this office. I shall not detain you by a lengthy 
address, for many scientific communications claim your at¬ 
tention. I have the pleasant duty to extend a hearty 
welcome on behalf of my colleagues in this city. We have 
not forgotten the pleasure derived from your sojourn among 
us six years ago; far less have we forgotten the visits, both 
pleasant and profitable, we have made to other cities here 
represented, and we sincerely hope that this meeting may 
draw still closer the bonds which have gradually united us, 
so that we now meet, not simply as associates, but as friends. 

We have lost by death three members since our last meet¬ 
ing, Dr. Gray, Dr. Rosse and Dr. Worcester. 

Dr. Gray was one of our early members, and to his zeal 
and devotion is largely due our rapid increase of membership 
and elevation of standard. We not only miss to-day the stim- 

‘Read before the American Neurological Association, June, 
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ulus of his scientific enthusiasm, but we miss also the genial 
personality which endeared him to us as individuals. 

Dr. Rosse reflected credit on the Association by his con¬ 
tributions to medical literature, and rendered special ser¬ 
vice, as did Dr. Gray, in representing us at the triennial 
meetings of the Congress of American Physicians and Sur¬ 
geons. 

Dr. Worcester, a more recent member of the Association, 
was a conscientious student and tireless worker in his chosen 
field. 

The progress of neurological science has been continuous 
during the past year. If we can point to no lofty pinnacle of 
special achievement it is because industrious endeavor and 
untiring research have raised the whole level of the science 
to which our work is dedicated. 

A few words may be in place regarding the present status 
of the neurologist as a consultant and as a special practition¬ 
er of medicine. Others have dwelt upon the rapid advance 
in recent years in the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of 
the nervous system, and the high standard in these studies 
now required even of the general medical student. But this 
is not the only direction in which a change has come about in 
our department. The function of the neurologist as a con¬ 
sultant has been gradually extended during the same period. 
In earlier times his waiting room served chiefly as a recepta¬ 
cle for the nervous invalid, the mentally incapacitated, and 
the sufferer from incurable disease of the central nervous 
system. His income was eked out by general practice, and, 
in his early days, by giving electricity and applying the cau¬ 
tery. At present he is summoned quite as often by the sur¬ 
geon as by the physician, to advise, for example, in case of 
fractured spine or skull, and in the constantly increasing op¬ 
erations on the nervous system, both central and peripheral. 
His aid is sought not only in cases recognized as falling into 
his peculiar province, but by general practitioner, sur¬ 
geon, and specialist alike he is called to assist in the solution 
of problems of varied nature, particularly in the analysis of 
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disturbances of motion, sensation and nutrition often involv¬ 
ing other than purely nervous structures. 

The alienist knows that Bright’s disease may produce de¬ 
lirium without fever; the surgeon knows that the signs of 
pelvic pressure may be mistaken for those of peripheral dis¬ 
ease; the orthopedist knows that pain in the knee or hip 
may result from flat-foot, and that the symptoms of osteo-ar- 
thritis are often erroneously attributed to hysteria or even to 
cord affection; the rhinologist knows that adenoids may 
cause night-terrors, that cerebro-spinal fluid may escape from 
the nostril, and that brow ague even though periodic may be 
due to disease of the frontal sinus as well as to malaria. It 
remains for the neurologist to have these and innumerable al¬ 
lied facts so far assimilated that he is ready to turn them to 
practical use in diagnosis by tracing to its cause and direct¬ 
ing to its appropriate department the malady which has come 
under the observation of one not skilled in the branchof med¬ 
icine peculiarly concerned. In other words, the clearing house 
function, constantly increasing in all professional work, has 
become the special province of our department. 

To perform these duties it is necessary not only to acquire 
and keep up the familiarity with general medicine to which 
my predecessors have alluded, and upon which too much 
stress cannot be laid, but the neurologist must also keep in 
touch with the progress made in other specialities than his 
own. It should be impressed, therefore, upon the student 
proposing to devote himself to this branch of medicine, that 
the other specialities are not to be neglected in his training. 

With the constantly extending demands upon his intellec¬ 
tual activity, and with the rapid advance of neurology and 
the collateral sciences, no one individual can hope to cover 
thoroughly every field of even this one specialty. Indeed 
with its broadening scope we may be forced eventually to re¬ 
cognize the neuro-pathologist, the clinical investigator and 
consultant, and the practising neurologist, though never, it is 
to be hoped, with restrictions well defined. While such ten¬ 
dencies may be the inevitable result of existing conditions, 
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and while the accurate observations resulting from concen¬ 
trated study may further the cause of science, and indirectly 
benefit the community, it behooves the practitioner who will 
enter this field to bear constantly in mind the importance of 
keeping his interests general though the paths of his effective 
labor may narrow. 

Even general practice tends toward subdivision. The gen¬ 
eral consultant is now summoned not merely to share the re¬ 
sponsibility, and to add by weight of years and experience to 
the value of the opinion, but on account of his proficiency in 
some department within the domain of general medicine. 

There need be little fear, however, that the family physi¬ 
cian will be crowded from the field. While expert opinions 
are more and more in request, the very withdrawal of those 
with special aptitude and peculiar training leaves a demand 
to be met by those whose habit of mind, whose broad inter¬ 
est in humanity, whose adaptibility to circumstances, and 
disregard of personal comfort, fit them to undertake the la¬ 
bors and accept the responsibilities of general practice. 

The session is now open for scientific communications. 



